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"The character of the school buildings and of the school equipment provided 
for colored children is too well known to the people of Virginia to require detailed 
description. Well planned, well built, and even fairly well equipped buildings 
are very much the exception — many cities even providing wretched buildings 
for their colored children." [Page 206.] 

The present reviewer has attempted to compare the tables presented in the 
last hundred pages of the volume with the statistics that are given in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education of the United States and has checked several 
of the tables against each other with the result that the figures seem to be reliable 
and entirely consistent. 

On the whole, the survey can be described as very thoroughly and carefully 
carried out, and the suggestions made to the state with regard to new legislation 
ought to produce a very wholesome effect. The commission which finally drafted 
the recommendations to the legislature is made up of influential citizens of Vir- 
ginia, and there is said to be very large promise of a thoroughgoing reform in 
the schools of Virginia in response to the demands of the survey. 



Practical psychology. — One of the best books that has appeared in recent 
years on the psychology of school work is the book prepared by Professor Wood- 
row of the University of Minnesota, entitled Brightness and Dullness in Children.^ 
Professor Woodrow has brought together in this book a general summary of the 
results of much of the work that has been done in the measurement of general 
intelligence. He has made the work of Professor Terman and other students of 
tests available to the general reader, especially the school administrator who is 
not likely to go through the details of the earlier books written by those who have 
worked out the testing movement. 

To this summary of earlier results Professor Woodrow has added a critical 
estimate of the value of the different units of measurement employed and of the 
results secured by their application. A large amount of useful material is thus 
presented in a relatively small compass, and the reader will be made acquainted 
with the larger problems of classification of pupils in a thoroughly scientific way. 

Especially significant is the emphasis laid by Professor Woodrow on the 
importance of recognizing the fact that there are many children in the public 
schools who are enough above the average to deserve separate attention in the 
development of our school plans. For want of a better word, as he puts it, he has 
used the word "brightness" to indicate all degrees of intellectual competency. 
The very fact that he has been able to lay down a general principle and point 
out its importance makes it easier for him to advocate appropriate treatment of 
children of every grade of intelligence. The book is therefore not a treatise on 
abnormality or intellectual defects. It is rather a discussion of the possibilities 
of adapting education to individual variations. 

Before turning to a brief reference to one or two of the important topics dis- 
cussed, it may be well to point out a defect in literary style which Professor Wood- 
row and the editor of the series have allowed themselves to perpetrate in this 

1 Herbert Woodrow, Brightness and Dullness in Children. Lippincott's Educational Guides, edited 
by W. F. Russell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. Pp. 322. 
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book, which is excusable only because it is so common. The word "data" is 
used throughout the book as though it were a singular word, and one is pained 
beyond degree to see in an otherwise excellent treatise such a statement as that 
which appears on page 58 where the author solemnly tells us that "the data at 
hand indicates that the difference in brightness between children of the lower and 
upper classes is marked." 

The book gives large emphasis to the physical development of children. 
There is a review of the technical literature on the development of the brain. 
This is followed by a discussion of the facts with regard to other physical changes 
that occur at different periods of children's lives. All of the physiological evi- 
dence thus marshaled makes it very clear to the reader that children pass through 
stages of maturity which must in some fashion be reflected in the efforts of the 
school to meet them with suitable materials for their training. 

The chapters on "Anatomical Age" and "Pedagogical Age" point out the 
importance of taking the child as one finds him and meeting him with right 
materials and right methods of instruction. Thus, attention is called to the 
fact that many children fail to pass because the existing system offers them a 
curriculum so complicated that they cannot assimilate it. The following para- 
graph will be a welcome confirmation to many educators of the judgment at 
which school men have been gradually arriving during the period of unrestrained 
enlargement of the elementary-school curriculum: 

"Does simplification mean lowering of standards? If it does, it will do no 
good; for while it may produce less failure, it will bring about more holding back 
of the bright pupils. A radically simplified curriculum should not, however, 
result in a lowering of standards. Its very meagerness should serve to emphasize 
the fact that additional work is essential. It allows more time to be devoted 
to this additional work, and more adaptation of this work to the individual needs 
of the pupils. The simpler the program for all pupils in common, the easier it 
is to make clear the necessity and to provide the time and facilities for addi- 
tional individual work. The individual work for the intellectually less able 
pupils should be in the line of practical occupations, such as manual training, 
sewing and gardening; for the more able it should consist of more intensive work 
along the same lines as the common program, as well as of additional academic 
subjects and additional practical or occupational subjects. Properly interpreting 
its advocates, then, simplification does not mean less work for anybody. Pri- 
marily it means simply different work for the less able and the more able children 
of each grade with a consequent reduction in the amount of work in common." 
[Page 141.] 

In the latter part of the book the author comes to the discussion of the 
general problem of the character of a child's mental processes. The two opposing 
theories are fully and clearly stated. According to one, the child's mental 
activity is thought of as divided into numerous particularized forms of mental 
behavior. Each separate mode of behavior must be trained by itself if the child 
is to develop. According to the opposite theory, the whole mental life of the 
child is a unit, and development in any one quarter will contribute to the general 
maturity of the child. The view which Professor Woodrow defends as a solution 
of the whole matter is that there are both types of mental functions in every 
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human being. There are specific mental functions and numerous general func- 
tions which must be trained side by side if the individual is to be efficient. Such 
a matter as the ability to give attention is a general function, whereas certain 
particular forms of school work require separate development if the child is to 
acquire them. Training should be of such a sort as to develop the many different 
types of ability which the child has. Until the training of this general sort can 
be supplied there will be no complete education of the child. 

The book will serve admirably the purpose of classroom work and undoubt- 
edly will be used as a textbook in many classes in educational psychology. It is 
distinctly superior to the speculative psychologies or merely descriptive psychol- 
ogies which have commonly been used in normal schools. Indeed, it may be 
pointed out in this connection that so-called general psychology usually contri- 
butes very little to the training of the ordinary elementary teacher. Here, on 
the other hand, is a book which gives many suggestions that will help the teacher- 
in-training to understand what is meant by educational methods and to under- 
stand why the school organizes children into classes and arranges a course of 
study for them with some regard to their individual differences and to their 
varying needs at different stages in their development. 



A course in citizenship. — Up to this time the effort to teach children of the 
elementary schools the facts and principles of American citizenship has been 
limited to two or three centers. The most conspicuous efforts to give such 
training in the elementary school are to be found in the cities of Indianapolis 
and Philadelphia. The present volume^ was prepared with the co-operation of 
Mr. Dunn, who was responsible in 1907 for the introduction into the Indianapolis 
schools of a new type of civics. Mr. Dunn spent some months in 1917 in the 
state of Massachusetts co-operating with the state department in carrying out 
the law passed by the Massachusetts legislature requiring courses in citizenship 
in all of the elementary schools of that state. He found the normal school at 
Hyannis engaged in much practical work with the children in that community 
and in neighboring communities and was able to encourage a teacher of history 
and civics in that normal school. Miss Harris, to present her material in such 
form that it is now available for other schools. 

The book discusses in the first 35 pages the general principles which are to 
be followed in the later chapters. There then follow a number of chapters giving 
suggestions in detail for each of the first six grades. As an example of the whole, 
the courses planned for the third grade may be described in some detail. The 
children are to study first their own homes. Readings are given and topics 
are prescribed for class discussion. They are then to make a study of the home 
life of the Indians and are to read about the way in which the Indian family 
lived, with special regard to the life of the children. Next there comes a study 
of the neighborhood. Recreation is a special topic which is to be discussed. 
Also on proper occasion the school is to undertake a demonstration in a practical 
way of the necessities of social co-operation which arise through the effort of the 

1 Aethur William Ddnn and Hannah Margaret Harris, Citizenship In School and Out. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1919. Pp. Kdii+144. $0.88. 



